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The photograph above by Ford was probably taken about the same time 
as the one by Elmer Coe on the back cover. It is a close up view of a house- 
boat and net rack located on the east side of Tongue Point, belonging to 
some unknown fisherman, ca. 1915. 


In this issue: 


What was it like to live on a houseboat on the Columbia River? First 
cousins Dorothy Haglund Labiske and Emmy Haglund Oren reminisce in 
this issue about the summers they spent swimming, boating, and picnicking 
while living on the houseboats they called home. 


In the winters, their homes were located in the northeastern part of the 


county. We also have the stories of others who lived in Knappa and Svensen 
introduced by a brief history of the area. 
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Highlights of the east county history 


Knappa-Svensen History 


By Edith Cook Stangland 


Knappa-Svensen has come a long 
way to the present bustling community 
of today. Although the two little towns 
originated some three miles from each 
other, as time passed, they became a 
combined community due to school 
and social activities. 

Knappa 

The little town of Knappa was named 
for Auren Knapp Jr., a pioneer settler 
and long-time resident in that communi- 
ty. The Cathlamet Indians knew the area 
as Tle-las-qua, a name which the settlers 
in the 1840s wrote as Jolasquah. In 
1805, Lewis and Clark’s Corps of Dis- 
covery stopped at Knappa Point on the 
way to their winter encampment. Of the 
first farmers and loggers intending to 
settled here, Willard H. Rees (1846), 
James M. Wair (1847), Theo. Magruder 
(1847), and E.C. Crow (1847), Crow 
was the only one who stayed. He proved 
up on a donation land claim in this area 
in the 1850s, along with Jonathan Bar- 
ton, John and James Brown, Samuel 
Tallman, Isaac Tice, and D.C. Ramey. In 
the1860s,when homestead land became 
available, settlers began arriving in the 
area in greater numbers. Logging camps 
rose, and spurred the development of 
local business including a private bank 
where the loggers could cash their 
checks, a general merchandise store and 
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in 1872 a post office. Boats from Astoria 
brought supplies. A slip ran from the 
shore of the slough to a log raft so that 
fishermen and raftsmen could tie up 
their boats and pick up their supplies 
from the store or depot. 

Svensen 

Svensen, 12 miles east of Astoria, 
was named for Peter Svensen, a seafar- 
ing man, who settled nearby in 1877. 
According to his obituary in the Astoria 
Weekly Budget, February 8, 1911, 
Svensen was born in Landskrona, Swe- 
den on July 9, 1822, and died at 88 
years of age. He sailed with the crew on 
the packet ship Austria when she was 
destroyed by fire while en route to New 
York with three hundred passengers. 
Svensen was one of eight who were 
saved. 

The original town of Svensen was 
located on the waterfront of Svensen 
Slough, the body of water that separates 
Svensen Island from the mainland. The 
post office was established in 1891 with 
Victor H. Coffey as postmaster. There 
was a general store on the waterfront 
owned first by Elmer Coe, then Bill 
Armstrong and later Bill Hunt Sr. Hunt 
moved the store up to the highway 
crossroads in the 1930s and his son 
Bernard “Tubby” Hunt still operates a 
store there and his daughter, Anita 


we 


Svensen and Knappa areas from the 1930 Metsker maps. Only part of each town- 
ship is shown. The maps are not at exactly the same scale. The complete 1930 Metsker 
atlas for Clatsop County is available at the Heritage Museum Archives. 
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Holdridge, operates the restaurant and 
tavern across the road. 


Transportation 

Transportation in the early days was 
by rowboats, sailboats, and steamboats 
before the coming of the railroad in 
1898. To reach the steamboats when the 
tide was out, a skiff was rowed out to 
meet it. There was an early military 
road that came out of the east end of 
Astoria but didn’t reach the Knappa- 
Svensen area. 

Construction of the railroad that was 
to run through Knappa and Svensen 
began in August 1895 under engineers 
T. H. Curtis and J. C. Jameson. The 
“last” spike was driven April 3, 1898, 
near Clatskanie and on May 16, 1898, a 
train made its first trip from Astoria to 
Portland. This was quite an event and 
folks from the surrounding area gath- 
ered at the depots to wave at the train as 
it blew its whistle at each little town. 

A road from Astoria to Knappa was 
finally completed in 1916. 

Elmer Coe and Bill Armstrong had 
the first car in town. A story is told that 
“Mr. Coe, who had but one eye, was 
crossing the track in his Model T. He 
didn’t see the train coming and just had 
the front end off the tracks by the time 
the train hit. The people standing by 
rushed to pull the car over the track. By 
the time the train passed, a very fright- 
ened Mr. Coe was frozen to his steering 
wheel but the back end of his car was 
several hundred feet down the track.” 


Lumbering 
Logging was a big industry in this 
area, dating back to the mid 1800s. 
Pioneers used ox teams and skid roads, 


short logs laid parallel, over which tim- 
ber was “skidded,” to transport the logs 
to streams in which they could be raft- 
ed or driven to the mills. From two to 
eight yoke of oxen made up the “bull 
teams” that were used to haul logs. 

By 1900, the steam donkey was in 
general use throughout the county. 
While machinery was replacing horses 
and oxen in logging camps, the ever 
increasing distance between standing 
timber and the streams was intensifying 
the problem of transporting logs to 
mills. Close-in timber had been largely 
cut, and hauling distances were becom- 
ing too great for oxen. 

The logging locomotives came in the 
1880s. The first locomotives were run 
on wooden rails spiked to heavy timbers, 
and developed power from an upright 
steam boiler which was capable of haul- 
ing a small load of logs at about the 
speed of a walking horse. These ineffi- 
cient locomotives were discarded in the 
1890s either for used transcontinental 
railroad engines or later for locomotives 
manufactured specifically for logging 
railroads. By the 1910s, the hills and val- 
leys were covered with networks of log- 
ging railroads. The Big Creek Company 
had a railroad that ran from Knappa up 
Big Creek, with spurs leading out to the 
logging operations on the slopes of Big 
Creek basin. Bear Creek in Svensen was 
the site of Masten’s, Mooer’s and Soren- 
son’s logging operations. 

D. K. Warren went into the logging 
business on his own, spending most of 
the years between 1860 and 1869 in the 
Knappa area. He purchased 360 acres 
on what was later called the Bagley and 
Elliot properties at Knappa, with a 
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frontage on the Columbia River. The 
dock where Warren shipped and 
received supplies became well known to 
rivermen as Warren’s landing. Warren 
went on to found the town of Warrenton 
west of Astoria. 


Eggs and Mink 

Early in the 1920s, egg production 
became an industry. There was no wire 
electricity east of Astoria and when it 
was found a longer day caused the hens 
to produce more eggs, the firm of 
Cook and Foster in Astoria supplied 
them with individual light plants. At 
that time a carload of eggs was shipped 
out weekly from the Svensen area 
while Bud Koppisch took a truck load 
into Portland daily on his express 
truck. (Roy Hagglund of Knappa and 
Barendse Express of Brownsmead also 
hauled farm produce to the markets.) 
The cooler climate of coastal areas was 
ideal for egg producers but after refrig- 
eration became practical, the egg pro- 
ducers on the coast began to dwindle. 

Mink came on the scene about 1935 
and was a good business until the 
imported mink brought pelt prices 
down and the cost of raising them went 
up. There were some twenty mink 
ranches at the peak. However, there are 
only a few remaining today. 


Agriculture and Dairying 

Agriculture occupied many of the 
people. Knappa had a cannery that 
processed strawberries, beans, and 
apples. After dikes were constructed on 
tidelands, Svensen Island, Long Island 
(renamed Brownsmead in 1920) to the 
east became valuable dairy and farm 
land. 


Many of the farmers had dairy cattle. 
The farmers separated the milk, hauled 
the cream to the depot with horse and 
buggy and shipped to the creamery in 
Astoria. The skim milk was fed to the 
hogs or calves. 


Fishing 

Fishing has been a part of the Knap- 
pa and Svensen income since the begin- 
ning of the industry. The many sloughs 
in the area made access to the river con- 
venient. The sailboats of the early “but- 
terfly fleet” were replaced in the early 
1900s by the “one lunger” gasoline 
engines, and later by more modern V-8 
high speed motors which can be found 
tied to docks throughout the area. 


Churches 

Several churches served the Knap- 
pa-Svensen area. Only three survive at 
present. The youngest church, which is 
located in Svensen, is the Crossroads 
Community Church founded in 1957. 

On September 12, 1960, ground 
was broken for a new church building. 
Most of the labor was done by the 
members with much assistance from 
people from other Friends Churches in 
the Oregon Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Formal dedication took place May 7, 
1961. The following year an addition 
was built, housing the Sunday School 
rooms, kitchen, and fellowship hall. 

The historic old Presbyterian Church 
in Knappa (no longer standing) served 
several generations of Presbyterians 
from the late 1800s until 1944 when it 
was sold to Knappa Assembly of God. 

The first Assembly of God Church in 
the area was chartered February 22, 
1944, when John R. Haynes opened Syl- 
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van Dale Gospel Tabernacle at Browns- 
mead, in the retired school building. One 
and a half years later, the congregation 
bought the property and building from 
the First Presbyterian Church of Knappa, 
moved from Brownsmead and changed 
the name to Knappa Gospel Tabernacle. 
In June 1966, the name was officially 
changed to Knappa Assembly of God. 
This church purchased property from 
A. C. Dale west of Knappa crossroads 
between the old highway and the new 
one and put up a new L-shaped structure, 
designed by Rev. C. J. Medearis and Ken 
Johnson. It was built by Medearis and 
volunteer workers of which ninety were 
church members. Dedication of the new 
building was held on May 13, 1967. 
Immanuel Lutheran Church, 3/4 
miles east of Knappa crossroads, had its 
beginning in Brownsmead. On March 
30, 1914, the Blind Slough Finnish 
Evangelical Lutheran Congregation was 
formed with services in Finnish. The 
services were held in the homes and in 
1917, the congregation became a mem- 
ber of the Suomi Synod. In 1923, the 
congregation acquired property from 
Elias and Anna Michelson on which 
they erected a church building. This 
building had formerly been the old 
Methodist church in Lower Knappa. The 
Lutheran congregation took it apart to 
move and reassembled it on their prop- 
erty. In 1934, English services were 
instituted by Pastor Kaskinen serving 
the congregations from Astoria. The 
name was changed in 1946 to Immanuel 
Lutheran Church of Brownsmead, Mar- 
vin Pekkala became the first resident 
pastor in 1953. Several years after his 
arrival, the congregation purchased a 


bunk house from the seining grounds 
and floated it up Blind Slough by barge 
as far as it could go, the rest of the trip 
was over road. Mrs Dales Estoos relates, 
“This was most interesting because the 
movers ran out of daylight and had to let 
the building sit on the road overnight 
causing the traffic to go around it.” 

The present building was dedicated 
on Easter 1968 on property donated to 
the church by Francis and Eileen Bagley. 
On June 1, 2004, the church merged 
with the First Lutheran Church in Asto- 
ria. Members will transfer to the Astoria 
church or may attend one of the other 
Lutheran churches. It is planned to retain 
the Immanuel Church building as a 
place for Bible study and youth activi- 
ties, but not for regular worship services. 

Schools 

In the early days, the Knappa-Sven- 
sen area was served by four elementary 
school districts: Svensen #22, Fairview 
#16, Hillcrest #31, and lower Knappa 
#4. In April 1936, School District #16 
and School District #31, whose building 
had burned down the previous year, 
consolidated with District #4, becoming 
Knappa Consolidated #4. In 1947, the 
two elementary districts, #4 and #22 
comprising the Union High School Dis- 
trict #2 voted to consolidate. 

Union High School District #2 was 
formed as a result of an election Sep- 
tember 1, 1915 showing 87 voting. Of 
these, 67 voted for a high school, and 
20 voted against it. The high school was 
built on the same property the present 
high school is on. 

In 1966, School District #4 joined 
District 7T in Columbia County and 
became Columbia School District TSJ. 
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In 1967, the four lower grades moved 
from the old Fairview building to the 
newly remodeled Hilda Lahti Elemen- 
tary building. 

In 1998, the Knappa district became 
independent of Clatskanie. 

Utilities 

Wickiup Water District developed in 
September 1936. Serving on the first 
board elected in 1938 were William 
Hunt, president; H. E. Lawrence, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; C. G. Forrester, Fred 
Ward, and Alex Lindfors. Bonds were 
sold to finance the pipe lines serving 
between 32 and 38 users. New bonds 
were sold when the new highway went 
through resulting in replacing lines in 
that area. 

Knappa Water Association incorpo- 
rated in April 1966 with 69 members. A 
loan and F. H.A. grant were obtained 
later to bring water to the Aldrich Point 
area which was served only by private 
wells. 

The Knappa Telephone Company, 
subsidiary of Telephone Utilities, started 
in 1955 with 348 subscribers. Sub- 
scribers used magneto crank phones 
until the cut over to dial system on 
August 12, 1957. Francis Bagley, man- 
ager, said, “It is interesting to note Knap- 
pa cut over to dial before Astoria.” 
Before 1955, the area was served by 
Knappa Co-op Telephone Company, 
with Harold Bjorg as manager and line- 
man. His wife was bookkeeper and tele- 
phone operator. The first three parties to 
have phones were Don Overton, George 
Sold, and George McPherson. In 1955 
Mrs. Bjorg became chief operator and 
was assisted by Mrs. C. G. Forrester, 
Mrs. Roy Hagglund, and Mrs. Ed Elliott. 


The Knappa-Svensen-Brownsmead 

area is now served by CenturyTel. 
Fire Department 

In March of 1955, the fire district of 
Knappa-Svensen-Burnside was formed 
with all volunteer firemen. The first fire 
chiefs were: W. W. Woodworth, Bill 
Hunt Jr., Elmer Maki, and Elmer Ish- 
mael. The present full-time fire chief is 
Paul Olheiser. The KSB fire department 
is a member of Mutual Aid in Clatsop 
County. In 1968, a memorial service 
was held and a marble plaque was 
affixed to the fire house in memory of 
Elmer Maki for his outstanding contri- 
bution to the department. 

The KSB fire department auxiliary 
has been of assistance to the depart- 
ment by purchasing needed equipment. 


Social Times and Community Spirit 

Before good roads and television, 
the communities provided their own 
entertainment. Each community had a 
dance hall and the dances were well 
attended. At midnight, a sumptuous 
buffet was served and dancing contin- 
ued until morning. 

While the social life of each commu- 
nity today is more independent of the 
other, there is still a strong community 
spirit. Whenever a family is struck with 
tragedy, the communities rally to help in 
whatever way they can. They work 
together to support the athletic program 
of the Knappa High School, following 
teams to play-offs and tournaments. 


Edith Cook Stangland was also the 
author of a story about her father, Tru- 
man Blair Cook, printed in the Winter 
1996 issue of Cumtux. 
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CCHS Photo # 7396- 





a Te ee eae 3 ape Sate hea it bcs hin aed 
Astoria and Columbia River Railroad depot at Svensen, ca. 1900. 











CCHS Photo # 5703-511 








Svensen school, ca. 1900. A newspaper article from December 10, 1879 reports: 
“As an evidence of progress, a new school district has recently been established 
between the [Knappa] prairie and John Days river which has over twenty children 
of school age to start with, where a few years ago, it was mostly all an uninhabited 
wilderness.” 
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CCHS Photo # 8340-030 


The Knapp Hotel in Knappa, ca. 1880-1890. Alice Cushman Darling on porch in 
white apron. Gracie and Jennie on each side of walk. 
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CCHS Photo # 26884-511 From the Margaret Webber Collection 
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nappa School, ca. 1900. The Mudge and Sture children are among these students. 
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-511 From the John Milde Collection 
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Courtesy of Dorothy Haglund Labiske 














Gladys Haglund (Duncan) and her sister Dorothy Haglund (Labiske) 
on their father’s fishing boat, ca. early 1920s. Note the dock on the 
east side of Tongue Point. 
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Summers at Tongue Point 





Life on a Houseboat 


A Conversation with 
Dorothy Labiske and Emmy Oren 


In the winter, Dorothy Haglund lived with her parents and brother and sisters 
off Ivy Station Road near Knappa. Her cousin, Emmy Haglund, lived with her 
parents and brother at Knappa. But in May, the houseboats in which they lived 
year round were loosened from their moorings and the next day, at high tide, they 
began the long trek down the Columbia River to the east side of Tongue Point 
where they were moored in the water about a mile apart. There they remained all 
summer while the girls’ fathers fished on the Columbia. It was an idyllic life for 
the cousins — a way of life they shared until 1939. 


Dorothy: The reason we moved our 
houses to Tongue Point was that our 
fathers fished in the river at night and 
they wanted their families to be togeth- 
er. After their night of fishing, they had 
a short run home where they could get 


a good meal, sleep and take care of 


their nets for the next night. 


Moving Day 


Emmy: Hurrah! School was out 
and it was time for us to move our 
house down the river to Tongue Point. 
This was an experience of a lifetime. 
We could hardly wait for the big event! 
| remember mostly moving in the day 
time. When the tide was right, we left 
our mooring place at Knappa, then 
went down Prairie Channel right above 


Tongue Point. It took a while. 
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As we arrived at our mooring place 
at Tongue Point, there was a lot of 
activity going on. Some friends came 
with their boats to help maneuver the 
house into the proper position, help 
with the cables, chains and anchors, or 
whatever was needed. If it was quite 
windy, it took several boats to hold the 
house until it was properly secured. 

We always looked forward to join- 
ing the colony of houseboats with their 
families—some returned year after 
year. We had a great childhood. It was 
unique. We were there for May, June, 
July, and August. It was bathing suit 
time!! 


Dorothy: In the wintertime, our 
houseboat was on a ledge so that if we 


had storms, they wouldn’t affect us. It 
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(Charles) William Haglund’s house on the Columbia River on the east side of 
Tongue Point and home of Dorothy Haglund (Labiske), ca. 1938 or 1939. The house 
was towed from Ivy, Oregon to Tongue Point in May and back to Ivy on Labor Day. 
The Junor family from Portland was visiting at the time. Note the net racks. 


took a high tide to float us off. Our dad 
would take us off one day, then move to 
Tongue Point the next. We had two 
buildings to move, our house and the 
net house. We had two boats to move us 
down the river and plenty of people to 
help. We took the inside channel down 
past the entrance to the John Day river. 
We often moved at night. That was one 
time Mother let us stay up all night if 
we wanted to. We would sit outside on 
the deck with blankets around us and 
watch as we passed Svensen, Burnside, 
Fernhill, and John Day. Once we 
arrived at Tongue Point, our buildings 
were secured with large anchors and a 
heavy line to the beach. 


Emmy: Our net house and net racks 
were already down at Tongue Point. We 
moved them the first of May or the end 
of April. 

We had a big house, one and one 
half stories high, consisting of a large 
kitchen, dining room, living room, 
bathroom and one bedroom down. We 
had three bedrooms upstairs and a play- 
room for the kids. I was even able to 
have a piano. In the winter, my brother 
and I took music lessons from George 
Cobban in Astoria. 


Dorothy: We had all the comforts 
of home. For electricity, we had a bank 
of batteries (total 32-volts). When the 
lights got dim, all we had to do was to 
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John Haglund’s house. Left to eit back row: Victor Haglund, Joe ok ?, Mrs. 
Victor (nee Lillian Norberg) Haglund, Mrs. Joe (Hulda) Goska, Mrs. August 
(Annie Haglund) Wallin. Front row: Mrs. John (Amanda Sanberg) Haglund, John 
Haglund, Dorothy Haglund (later Labiske), Emmy Haglund (later Oren), Mrs. 


Charles (Ida Anderson) Haglund, Gladys 


Wallin (later Carlstrom), ca. 1922. 


go to the back of the net house and 
push a button, or something, to charge 
the batteries. 


Emmy: As we were being towed 
down the river from our winter place, 
we needed to change the light bulbs in 
the house from the city system of 110- 
volts to our 32-volts. We had our own 
“lighting plant” that was in an engine 
room at the back of the house. We had 
six big batteries (positive and negative). 
We needed to run the engine every few 
days to keep the batteries charged and 
the light bright. We learned to conserve 
electricity and water too. 
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Haglund (later Duncan) and Mildred 


We had coils in our wood stove. We 
had to keep a fire going so we always 
had hot water. The water circulated 
through the pipes by pressure pump. 
My dad took the boat over to the station 
to get water. It was more convenient for 
us to moor our boat at their dock and 
carry water to the boat. 


Dorothy: We got our water from the 
Lighthouse Service which was over 
where the Coast Guard is now. We car- 
ried our containers over there and filled 
them up. Each kid had to carry a gallon 
jug. That was our drinking water and 
cooking water. Water lasted about a 
week. When I began driving, we could 
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put all the gallon jugs in the car and we 
didn’t have to walk any more! We used 
water from the river for washing 
clothes and bathing. The water was 
fine then—not scummy as it is now. 
Water was pumped from the river by a 
pressure pump. 

Hiram Johnson delivered milk and 
butter to us. We had a little box on the 
beach for the milk, etc. Our pantry had 
doors that opened from the inside and 
outside so our dad could put ice in the 
cooler from the outside. 

Stores 

Emmy: Nearby was a houseboat 
that had a sign, “C.A. Pierson Mer- 
chandise” with a small store in front. It 
was owned by Carl and Nannie Pier- 
son. Their winter moorage was Blind 
Slough, Oregon. They had two chil- 
dren, Carl and Louise. Mr. Pierson was 
a fisherman first, then later a seiner. 
The store had staples: canned food, 
flour, sugar, coffee, etc. Just enough to 
supply the local needs. The best part, at 
least from a child’s perspective, there 
was a good chance we would get treat- 
ed to an ice cream cone when we visit- 
ed Carl and Louise. 

When the Piersons started their 
seining business, it was up to Nannie to 
cook the meals for the crew. Not a 
small undertaking! She asked if I 
would come over and help her set 
tables, wash dishes, clean up after- 
wards, or help in any other way. I think 
I was twelve or thirteen years old by 
then. I remember one time she asked 
me if I could make biscuits. “Oh, yes,” 
I said. I had watched my mother make 
them so thought I was qualified. Any- 
way, biscuits we had one morning. | 


must have added salt twice which cer- 
tainly didn’t enhance the flavor one lit- 
tle bit. The guys ate them—jokingly 
said they like them anyway. They were 
good sports about it but I was 
embarassed to tears. I didn’t try that 
again. 


Dorothy: Mother would send us to 
the naval base grocery at 2581 Birch 
Street, owned by Evert A. Aspfors. 
There was another store called Ken- 
nell’s Grocery, 2555 Birch Street (now 
101-Slst Street). There was a nice 
walkway that went by Hammond Mill 
on the way to the store. When we went 
there, we saw the Hindus [East Indi- 
ans] salvaging the lumber after the fire. 
They were such big people with tur- 
bans. We were scared to death of them, 
but I'll bet they were longing to talk to 
kids. When we saw them, we just ran 
and kept running. 

The city bus came to 51st Street, the 
end of the line. We often went to town 
on it. I remember seeing the fire when 
the mill burned in 1922. Dad took us in 
his boat around Tongue Point to the 
west when the mill was burning. 


Emmy: We could only see smoke 
from our location. I remember going in 
a boat to the west side of the Point 
where we could see the entire view of 
the burning fire. It was huge and 
because it was a lumber mill, it took 
days and days for it to burn down. It 
smoldered for a long time afterward. 


Dorothy: Our house floated on 
water all the time at Tongue Point. 
Some of the houseboats had floating 
walkways connected to the beach. My 
mother didn’t want a walkway out to 
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Another view of Emmy’s home, at 
the winter moorage at Knappa. 


our house. She didn’t want people 
coming from land directly to her house 
because she was alone with us children 
at night. We had to row a boat to get to 
land. The last year we were there, we 
did have a walkway that was such a 
convenience. 


Learning to swim 


Dorothy: | remember when | 
learned to swim. My mother trusted me 
in boats before I could swim and | 
would go over to a sandy beach by the 
railroad track to learn. | was six years 
old then. I was so proud. I said “Dad, | 
have to show you how I can swim.” | 
swam by the house and my uncle Oscar 
Haglund on the next house told me to 
keep on going. My dad reached over 
the railing and pulled me out of the 
water and said “You’re not going any 
farther!” Our parents were happy when 
we learned to swim. 

We were in our bathing suits more 
than we were in our other clothes. 
Sometimes we had to pull on a wet 
swim suit that didn’t have time to dry. 
That was sort of uncomfortable. In a 
swim suit, the rain felt really cold. We 
would use an umbrella for cover as we 
ran out to the edge of the net rack, 
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leave it there and jump into the warm 
river water. Our friend, Ed Willman, 
fished for my Uncle Victor, but when- 
ever he had time he was doing some- 
thing for us kids. One day, he cut a tire 
innertube in half, cemented them and 
made two swimming tubes so the kids 
that couldn’t swim could paddle in 
deep water. He was always doing nice 
things for us. 


Emmy: We too were in our bathing 
suits more than we were in our other 
clothes. I can’t remember when | first 
learned to swim, but it seemed to come 
naturally. When it rained, the water 
seemed really warm, or at least it felt 
warm to us. Maybe it was an excuse to 
go swimming. We did a lot of swim- 
ming and we played in skiffs on the 
river. We visited our neighbor friends 
always by boat. Our rowboats were 
coming and going a great deal of the 
time. Mom always kept close track of 
us. But understandably, she couldn’t 
keep track of our every move. Once in 
a while, my brother climbed up on the 
net house roof and dove into the water 
from there. I’m not sure my mother 
ever knew. 


Dorothy: Mom always kept close 
tabs on us. We knew just how far we 
could go. My sister, Idamae (Forney), 
was playing on the net rack and fell in 
with her clothes on. She changed them, 
but Mother said to her, “If you fall in 
again with your clothes on, you're 
going to bed!” She kept playing, 
walked around the outside edge of an 
empty gas drum and, wouldn't you 
know it, she fell in. She was in trouble 
but my sister, Gladys, rescued her and 
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Tongue Point, ca. 1924 to 1928. Notice the docks extending eastward out into Cath 
railroad cuts across the “neck” of the tongue. At right is the old Highway 30 as it ros¢ 
houseboat stood. Emmy’s houseboat was located just to the right of center of the to 
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| Bay. The tiny dots that barely show just east of Tongue Point are houseboats.The 
»f Alderbrook. Just to the right of the dock on the right is where Dorothy Haglund’s 
The Light House Service building extends out from the west side of Tongue Point. 
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helped her change into more dry 
clothes. She should have gone to bed 
but didn’t. 


Emmy: Last night, | was reminisc- 
ing with my brother, John, about our 
time at Tongue Point. He told me a 
story that I’d never heard before. There 
was a log tied up by our net house. My 
brother, when he was little, wanted to 
roll the log like the log rollers—so he 
put on his Dad’s caulk shoes, miles too 
big, laced them up and got on the log 
and was going to roll it. He fell off the 
log and went down. His boots filled 
with water and he went to the bottom. 
His lungs were filling with water but 
somehow he managed to get out. That 
was a Close call. He didn’t tell anyone. 
Mother always watched us but he was 
behind the net house and no one could 
see him. 


Dorothy: At the tip of Tongue Point, 
there is an eddy that is formed where 
the John Day River meets the Colum- 
bia. My dad warned us about it. He had 
seen a log sucked into the eddy and 
disappear and didn’t see it again. My 
brother was warned that if he went 
there he could be picked up by the 
swirls and sucked down—duckboat 
and all. 


Emmy: There were whirlpools 
everywhere. We also were warned in 
no uncertain terms to stay away from 
the spots where the water was wild and 
furious. I was always scared to go near 
them. I remember a real tragedy about 
a father and his young son going 
through the eddy. The water was very 
rough and somehow this little boy fell 


in—was never seen again. That really 
made a big impression on us kids. It 
makes me sick inside to this day when 
I think about it. 

Our home was quite close to the 
shoreline. We could row over to it in 
two or three minutes. We had a beach 
behind our house, sort of in a cove. 
Most parts of the beach consisted of 
rocks. It didn’t take long for us kids to 
get our feet toughened up and we were 
able to run on the rocks barefooted 
with ease. Next on “our” beach was 
sand that was a great place for wading 
and swimming. About a_half-block 
away, another family with two children 
had “their” own little beach and we all 
played together. Every once in a while 
ElVera would get mad at us and tell us 
“You can’t play on our beach.” But the 
next day, all would be okay again. 
ElVera and Bud Johnson were staying 
with their uncle Axel Bjorklund and 
Aunt Jennie. 


Dorothy: Mother used to take us 
over to the west side of Tongue Point to 
a rocky beach for picnics. This would 
get us out of the house so Dad could 
get much needed sleep to be ready for 
fishing that night. 


Emmy: Quite high up on the beach 
where the water didn’t reach was a 
huge log that had fallen there years 
before. The large butt end of the log 
was probably four or five feet high, 
partly rotten. It made a windbreak 
when it was windy and cold. Some- 
times Mom would bring us lunch at the 
beach, now and then a hot lunch if the 
weather wasn’t all that warm. Dad built 
a play house on one side of the cove. 
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On the beach at Tongue Point in the 1930s. Back Row, left to right: Lily Carlson, 
Pete Carlson, William Haglund, Connie (Cornelius) Knudson, Violet Larson 
(Knudson), and an unknown couple. Front row: Gladys Haglund (Duncan), Lorna 
Larson (Kairala), Dorothy. Haglund (Labiske), Ella Olson (Peterson), Oscar 
Lundgren, and Elsa Lundgren. 


When the weather was cold or even 
when it rained, we could play in it. 
There was a trail behind the playhouse 
that went up the hill. On the trail, there 
were lots of huckleberry bushes with 
big red berries. It took a while to pick 
enough for a pie. If Mother was with 
us, she could get enough for two pies. I 
can taste them yet, mmm... 

Our house had to be level in the 
winter but in the summer it was float- 
ing all the time. We were used to it but 
when we had folks visiting, they would 
notice the “motion” from the wake cre- 
ated by the boats that went by. Actually 
there was a large number of boats, any- 
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thing from small navy ships to yachts 
of many sizes that went on by to the 
Tongue Point naval piers. Sometimes 
the fishermen were the ones that made 
the biggest waves because they went 
full speed to get out to their drifts. 


Fishing 

Emmy: The gillnet fishing season 
started around the first part of May. 
Certain tides caused the fishermen to 
get a lot of debris and/or moss in their 
nets. Consequently before they could 
go out fishing again, the nets had to be 
racked and cleaned free. A bachelor 
neighbor of ours, Peter Jensen, asked 
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me to help rack his net from time to 
time. He paid me fifty cents each time 
(money for school). He also asked me 
to iron his shirts—a little more money 
for school, ha! The flat irons we used 
for ironing were the kind that were 
heated on the wood stove. 


Dorothy: There were big scows out 
in the river called receiving stations 
each with a man and living quarters on 
it. The fishermen delivered their catch 
to the station and a cannery launch 
picked up the fish and took them to the 
cannery daily. 


Emmy: Each cannery had a receiv- 
ing station, Union Fish Co-op (Mons 
Johnson), Barbey Packing Co., 
C.R.P.A. (Mr. Carlson). John Lind was 
an independent and received fish for 
Anderson Cannery and Point Adams. 


Dorothy: Each cannery furnished 
the fishermen that delivered fish to 
them with either a block of ice or 
crushed ice to keep our supplies fresh. 


Emmy: Twelve or fourteen fisher- 
men had a fishing drift. They tried to 
clear it of snags. They would have a 
snag pulling day and would hire a snag 
scow and diver. Once in a while we got 
to go with them. My dad was a diver 
tender. He saw that the diver got into 
his suit and that the air was pumped in. 
Two guys were pumping the air in and 
watching the gauge. The diver took 
down a cable to wrap around a log that 
was snagging the nets. He had to rely 
on the guys taking care of things 
above. It was a risky job but necessary. 


Dorothy: These fishermen drew 
numbers for a position on the drift. If 
my dad was number one the first night 
to go out on the drift to lay out his net, 
the next night I think he went to the end 
of the line. They drew numbers once a 
week. They had to keep a certain dis- 
tance apart. 


Emmy: The drift was above Tongue 
Point and to the west down river so we 
didn’t see them fishing. It was hard 
work for the guys. They would fish all 
night and they wanted to get some 
sleep but they had to get the nets 
racked and repaired. On the weekends, 
they put the nets in bluestone tanks to 
get rid of the algae. Sometimes with 
the change of tides, the nets drifted into 
the big freighters’ main channel. That 
created a real hazard for the fishermen, 
who were concerned that their nets or 
boats would be damaged. 

My brother, John, and his class- 
mate, Harold Hanson, fished together 
in the summer. One summer when the 
fishing was over, they went into Asto- 
ria and each bought a Model T Ford. 
They drove them home and fine-tuned 
the engines, painted and polished the 
cars and used them to drive to school. 
Guess you know that made quite a hit 
at school! 


Celebrations 


Dorothy: The big event when the 
fishing season was over was the Asto- 
ria Regatta. There were lots of boat 
races held out in front of Astoria. The 
race that we all had the most interest in 
was the gillnet boat races, especially 
the “Unlimited Race” category. Dad 
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Top: On dock at Tongue Point in the late 1920s. Back row, left to right: Johnnie 
Haglund, ElVera Johnson (later Holmes), Dorothy Haglund (Labiske), Emmy Haglund 
(Oren), Gladys Haglund (Duncan). Front row: Bud Johnson, Charles Haglund and 
Idamae Haglund (Forney). 


Below, in back: Emmy Haglund (Oren) and Sara Boatman. /n front: Betty Wallin, 
John Haglund, and Irene Wallin. 
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won the Unlimited Race in 1932 and 
came in 2nd in 1933. The races includ- 
ed many of our family and friends who 
won over the years: Joe Goska, John 
Haglund, August Wallin, Carl Pierson, 
Oney Empo, Earl Anderson, and Oscar 
Haglund. Joe Goska didn’t miss many 
races. There was always a big parade 
and other activities celebrating the end 
of the summer fishing season. 

One nice day, four PBY airplanes 
landed in the bay in front of our house. 
As kids we just knew for sure they 
were going to hit us. The planes looked 
so big. Of course, they had plenty of 
room to land and anchor. First one out 
to talk to the pilots on board to find out 
what was going on was my brother, 
Charles. I don’t think he got too much 
information from them. The next 
morning they all left. 

We had lots of company during the 
summer. My cousins from Portland 
would spend a week with us, taking 
turns. Grandmother Doig (Mother’s 
mother) would spend a month every 
summer with us. She lived in Portland. 
Many of our relatives came from Port- 
land on the noon train. When we had 
someone coming to visit us by train, 
we would watch from our house until 
we saw the train come across the John 
Day trestle. We knew then that we had 
ten minutes to meet our visitors. We 
had to flag the train to stop it if some- 
one was going to the east of Tongue 
Point. 


Emmy: The day before the 4th of 
July, John Lind, a family friend, would 
go to Astoria and load up on fireworks. 
He would buy firecrackers, sparklers, 


and the big stuff like sky rockets, 
roman candles, etc., a spectacular event 
especially for all the kids on the big 
night of the 4th. He also brought a 
crate of strawberries and Mom made 
layers of shortcake served with real 
whipped cream. Neighbors and friends 
from all around gathered at our beach 
for the big picnic and fireworks, an 
annual event that always stands out in 
my memory. 


Dorothy: Every year, the different 
organizations in Astoria would have a 
large picnic, each on a different week- 
end. Those were the Longshoremen, 
Finnish Brotherhood, Elks, American 
Legion, etc. They set up booths to sell 
ice cream, candy, beer, etc. Before 
Tongue Point was built for the naval 
station, it was a nice flat area. They 
held many games on the land (tug-of- 
war) and swimming races in the water. 
There was always a log rolling contest. 
Some of the contestants were Kauno 
and Eino Winters and their sister, 
Sylvia. My brother, Charles, was just a 
kid and tried to log roll too. Kauno 
loved to roll him off the log. Most of 
the population of Astoria and sur- 
rounding area turned out for these pic- 
nics. Many evenings when the weather 
was nice, families came from Astoria 
after work. They would have a swim 
and then a bonfire and picnic. At dusk, 
they would return to Astoria. 


Emmy: The week before school 
started in September, my family moved 
us back to Knappa and Dorothy’s fam- 
ily moved back to Ivy. Vacation time 
Was over! 
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Dorothy: 1939 was the last year that 
we were able to be tied up at Tongue 
Point. After that, the buildings were put 
in and by 1942, all the buildings were 
up and the place was in operation as a 
naval air station. Austin Company was 
the contractor that put the buildings on 
the property. 


Emmy: It was a wonderful era. 
There wasn’t anything like it and there 
will never be anything like it again. 


Dorothy: Such a memorable child- 
hood! 


Dorothy and Emmy add: 

Some of the “kids” that visited at 
Tongue Point from time to time were: 
Mary Hanson Lyons, Lillian Hanson 
LaBeck, Elsie Hanson Pederson, Lorna 
Larson Kairala, Agnes, Clara, Clifford 
and Elmer Johnson, Melvin Iverson, 
and Marie, Winifred and Catherine 
Erickson. 

Some of the others who had _ house- 
boats moored at Tongue Point were: 
Connie Knutsen, Mr. ? Erickson, Carl 
Pierson and his brother, Carl Peterson, 
Jens Hanson, Carl Johnson, 
Jensen, Henning Lundquist, Oney 
Empo, Alden Pearson, Axel Bjorklund, 
Oscar Haglund, Victor Haglund, Chris 
Henry, August Wallin, John Lind, 
Arnold Ennis, John Ennis and Mr. ? 
Ennis. 


Emmy: Some were not there very 
often. Oney Empo and his wife were 
there only a year or two. 


Peter 


Editor’s Note: 

The 1910 census for Clatsop Coun- 
ty lists these members of the Haglund 
family in Knappa: 

Haglund 

Charles V., head of household, mar- 
ried once for 29 years, born in Sweden, 
parents born in Sweden, came to the 
U.S. in 1875, naturalized, farmer, owns 
farm (without a mortgage). 

Ida M., wife, 45 years old, married 
one time, for 29 years, 6 children still 
alive out of 6 that were born to her, 
born in Sweden, parents born in Swe- 
den, came to the U.S. in 1881. 

Robert Victor, son, 27, single, born 
in Oregon, parents born in Sweden, a 
salmon fisherman. 

Charles W., son, 25, single, (rest 
same as Robert) 

John A., son, 24, same 

Anna, daughter, 20, single, no occu- 
pation. 

Harold, son, 16, single, same, home 
farmer. 


Oscar, son, 14, same, home farmer. 


Also living with them was Fridolf 
Gustafson, nephew of Charles V. 
Haglund, 29, single, born in Sweden, 
parents born in Sweden, came to the 
U.S. in 1904, salmon fishing. 

One child died in 1888 as they were 
traveling on a steamer from Knappa to 
Astoria to see a doctor. 

Charles William Haglund was the 
father of Dorothy Haglund Labiske and 
John Haglund was the father of Emmy 
Haglund Oren. Their sister, Anna 
Haglund, married Nels August Wallin 
in 1915. 
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Amelia Puustinen Bristow 


By Jon Westerholm 


Amalia Puustinen missed by two 
days being born on happy, festive May 
Day in the spring of 1906, in Seaside, 
Oregon. Instead, she waited until May 
3rd to make her appearance into this 
world. She never let that delay get in the 
way of her happy personality and posi- 
tive attitude throughout her whole life- 
time. (Years later, she would change her 
given name to the better known and 
Americanized “Amelia”.) 

Her parents had immigrated to this 
country from Finland only three years 
before her birth. Her mother came 
through Ellis Island under the Statue of 
Liberty with its torch of freedom, in the 
summer of 1903 with Amelia’s older 
brother in her arms. From her mother, 
Amelia was to gain much of the 
strength and resiliency that was to carry 
her through ninety-three years of a var- 
ied life. 

It was in the last year of the 1900s 
that she learned that the mesothelioma 
she contracted as a result of working in 
the Portland shipyards during World 
War II would be fatal. On October 24 of 
1999, Amelia peacefully took her final 
breath of life. Until that day, her friends 
and family had no doubt that she would 
reach her goal of living to the year 2000 


and to the age of one hundred because 
of her strong physical stamina and her 
mental toughness. 

In 1907, Amelia’s family moved 
from Seaside to a rented farm on 
Youngs River. Her father raised garden 
crops for sale at their home and worked 
at a sawmill. His pride and joy was his 
team of horses. The family also had two 
or three cows, hogs, and chickens that 
Amelia helped her mother take care of. 
By 1910, two more children had been 
added to the household. That year, 
Amelia, her parents and three brothers 
moved to a 20-acre property in Svensen, 
a place that was to become Amelia’s 
lifetime home. With the help of all the 
children and much hard work over the 
next ten years, all the payments were 
made and the family proudly gained the 
title to the property. There the siblings, 
later including another brother and sis- 
ter, attended Svensen Elementary and 
Knappa-Svensen Union High School 
from which Amelia received her gradu- 
ation diploma in 1926. 

It took Amelia two or three years of 
grammar school to become comfortable 
with the English language, as her par- 
ents still spoke Finnish at home. She 
succeeded so well in her studies that her 
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grades in high school were excellent. 
She joined in many school activities. 
her beaming smile contributing greatly 
to her popularity. Her participation on 
the girls’ basketball team was one of her 
outstanding achievements. (See adjoin- 
ing photograph.) 

With so many chores to do on the 
farm and four brothers to live with. 
Amelia became a “tomboy” and out- 
door girl, unafraid of physical labor. 
This work ethic stayed with her all 
through her life. The following article 
from the June 6th 1926 Astoria Evening 
Budget is an illustration: 


Miss Amelia Puustinen, 18 year 
old graduate of Knappa-Svensen 
Union High School, is a fisherman 
and is taking her place with the gill- 
netters on the lower Columbia River 
in order to earn money to enter the 
University of Oregon next fall. Boys 
and girls have done many things to 
earn their way through college, but it 
is doubtful if a girl ever toiled at an 
11-foot oar before and hauled on a 
salmon net to earn a higher educa- 
tion. Amelia is fishing with her 17 
year old brother and together they go 
out in their boat on the wide river 
drifting for salmon. 


Amelia didn’t make it to college but 
instead spent the next few years as a 
waitress in Portland, for a time at the 
Union Railroad Station. When she was 
at home, she helped her mother with 
their chicken business. Her father, who 
had gone to Russia in 1928, never 
returned. “Mom Puustinen” with the 
help of her children, raised chickens, 
sold eggs, and milked cows, while the 
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Amelia Puustinen Bristow cutting grass 
hay with a scythe at the age of ninety. 


boys gillnetted for salmon to earn 
money to buy food and pay the taxes 
and bills. 

Every Saturday, she participated in 
the old Finnish sauna (steambath) cus- 
tom with the rest of the family. The 
Puustinen sauna was the first building 
constructed on the place on their arrival 
in 1910 and has seen continuous serv- 
ice since. 

In the late 1930s, Amelia went to 
work in the berry fields in Gresham and 
established a home away from home 
during each summer season, making 
many new friends who remained close 
the rest of her life. One strawberry 
grower was to refer to this hardworking, 
trustworthy, and efficient woman as his 
“right hand man.” This pattern lasted 
for some thirty years through the mid- 
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Courtesy of Jon Westerholm 





Amelia and Russ Bristow, ca. 1980. 


dle of her life, broken only by her three 
years of toil at the Kaiser Portland 
Shipyards during World War II that 
eventually took her life. 

About 1947, right after the war, 
Amelia decided to participate in the 
hunting trips to Eastern Oregon that her 
brothers and friends had been doing for 
years. After one season in the pine 
country camping and looking for mule 
deer bucks, she was hooked. She didn’t 
go as camp cook either, but with her 
patience and ingenuity, generally came 
home successful with her buck. The 
.300 Savage rifle that she bought and 
used for some forty years had many 
“notches”on it. 

Upon the death of her mother in 
1955, Amelia took on her responsibili- 
ties on the home place in Svensen. She 
continued to work seasonally in the 
berry fields and went back each fall to 
her hunting at Camp Hope in Central 
Oregon. The remainder of the year, she 
took care of the large garden and flow- 
ers, fed the birds each day, attended 
grange meetings and card parties, made 
wood for the kitchen cook stove and 


front room heater, visited friends and 
family, cut grass with the scythe and 
made hay, and as the Finns say “threw 
the cows over the fence some hay.” 

In 1972, Amelia married Russell 
Bristow, a gillnet fisherman and com- 
mercial fishing industry leader. She 
continued the many activities of her 
life, but now with a partner. These were 
some of the happiest times for her, 
including new trips down the coast, 
beach-combing, rock-hounding in Cen- 
tral Oregon, and commercial fishing 
together on the Columbia River. Russell 
died two days before Christmas in 
1987, ending a beautiful relationship of 
fifteen years. Amelia was to live anoth- 
er twelve years, returning to her rigor- 
ous physical schedule alone. 

Not many natives of Clatsop County 
can claim as wide and varied a life over 
such a lengthy period of time as Amelia 
Puustinen Bristow. Her positive atti- 
tude, work ethic and smiling face led to 
lasting friendships with all who knew 
her. Her memory will be an inspiration 
to all. 


* * * * * 


The author John Westerholm is mar- 
ried to a niece of Amelia Puustinen. He 
is President of the Brownsmead Histor- 
ical Society and Editor of the Gillnetter, 
a publication of the Columbia River 
Fishermen's Union. 


See the “Finnish Radicals” exhibit 
at the Heritage Museum (2nd floor) for 
more on Amelia s father Paul Puustinen 
who went to Karelia in 1928 and died 
there under mysterious circumstances. 
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Left to right: Erik Westerholm, son of the author, with his grandfather and great 
aunt, William Puustinen and Amelia Puustinen Bristow, in the fall of 1994. An 
interview was made with Amelia Bristow shortly before her death. A copy of that 
interview is in the Archives at the Heritage Museum. 


Caption for the photograph on the next page: 


The school annual, Wickiup, had this to say about two of the stars on the team. 

Katherine McPherson. “Guard and team captain. Her splendid guarding was 
the chief worry of her opponents. She was always right there and in the way when 
the other team had the ball.” 

Amelia Puustinen. Forward. “Amelia was a sure shot and always played a good 
game. Her smile won for her much favor with us and her opponents.” 

Katherine and Amelia were teammates on both the 1924 and 1925 teams with 
Amelia also playing on the 1926 team. Another star on the team was Nora Hunt 
who played on the 1926 and 1927 teams as well. 
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Devoted Educator 


Katherine McPherson McIntyre 


As Told to Daughter Frances Vandenburg 


I was born in 1907 on the McPher- 
son farm in Knappa where my mother 
and father and two brothers, Lester and 
Frank, were raised. We had cows, hors- 
es, pigs, chickens, a large vegetable 
garden and lots of fruit trees. My father 
was a logger and my mother was a cook 
in the logging camp in the Big Creek 
area (this is how they met). We mainly 
lived off the land as transportation was 
horse and buggy and stores miles away. 
Father milked the cows and Mother did 
the separating so we had milk, whip- 
ping cream, cottage cheese, and butter. 
The chickens gave us eggs and also 
chicken dinners. We had no running 
water but a well in the front yard where 
we used a rope, bucket and pulley to get 
our supply. No indoor plumbing. An 
outhouse was all we had, a 6 foot by 6 
foot wooden building with a bench with 
one hole for doing your business. Had 
the honeysuckle bush planted right out- 
side for a deodorizer. A wood cook 
stove, wood heater, and oil lamps were 
our mode of power as electricity wasn’t 
heard of. We had a bank, store, post 
office, hotel, two churches, machine 
shop, blacksmith shop, a few schools, 
and of course the train depot which 
brought our mail and passengers to 
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Knappa. Trips weren’t made too often 
as it wasn’t an easy task getting the 
horse and wagon hitched up, and the 
family ready. This was a treat as the 
Hufstater Store had candy in the big 
glass jars, and I was limited to the 
penny candy. The vault to the bank can 
still be found by the railroad tracks 
entwined with ivy. 

Before starting school, | would walk 
through the field and woods to watch 
the kids playing at recess at the Knappa 
Grade School, wishing I could be there 
like my older brother Lester. 

I attended all twelve grades in Knap- 
pa and graduated in 1925 from Knappa 
Union High. While in high school, I 
loved the game of basketball. We had 
some good ball players and were a win- 
ning team. Warrenton was as far west as 
we traveled and they were our rivals. 
Westport was as far east as we went. Jim 
Stacey had a truck which he made into a 
traveling bus for our team. (He also 
used the truck for a school bus). We sat 
on wooden benches he made in the bed 
of his truck. Traveling north to Ilwaco 
was a little tricky as we had to travel by 
boat across the Columbia River. Going 
was great but coming back during one 
of our night games, the boat high cen- 
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tered on a sand bar and we spent most of 
the night waiting for high tide. 

Not until my junior year did volley- 
ball come into existence. The only day 
we could practice was Sunday afternoon 
as the players had chores and home- 
work. I had piano lessons, table to set, 
and dishes to wash. Some Sundays, | 
would help my dad with his outside 
chores. I had no time for “Tom Foolery.” 
My senior year | enrolled in Teacher’s 
Practice. (Most of my school years I 
knew I wanted to become a teacher.) 
Much of the time I walked from the 
high school to Svensen Grade School to 
teach for two hours every afternoon. 
Even in inclement weather, I somehow 
got rides. Some students | taught 
weren’t much younger than I. Tauno, 
Arvo, and Ellen Aho (Tweet), and Lyle 
Schwegler were a few. 

After persuading my dad, he finally 
gave in and paid my way to a six week 
session at Monmouth right out of high 
school. In 1926-27, I taught at Knappa 
Hillcrest School. (One of my students 
was Ken Carlstrom.) The start of my 
third year I was in love and wanted to 
get married. I married Eino Sorkki in 
1929. There was a rule that married 
women could not teach but the school 
board gave me permission to finish out 
the year. 

I spent the next five years raising our 
daughters, Geraldine and Frances. Dur- 
ing my absence from teaching, I fur- 
thered my education. In 1927 and 1928, 
I attended Monmouth Normal School, 
which is now named Western Oregon 
University. 

Eino died in 1935. I went to summer 
sessions and night school and earned a 
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Katheryn McPherson Salvon McIn- 
tyre, October 1959, Knappa teacher. 


Life Certificate in 1936.While in Mon- 
mouth, Sam Mclntyre, school board 
member, wrote me a letter asking me if 
I would be interested in a teaching job 
at Svensen Grade School, as Mrs. Swift 
was retiring. I jumped at the offer. I 
taught there for four years and then was 
hired at Knappa School District teach- 
ing 3rd and 4th grades. I taught both my 
daughters (and they called me “Moth- 
er.” They have reminded me how much 
they enjoyed roller skating during the 
recesses and lunch time on the concrete 
floor in the basement.) The P.T.A. was 
such a prominent organization during 
these years. We had carnivals, box 
socials, dances, bazaars, and plays to 
raise money for the school’s necessities. 
Every Friday afternoon all eight grades 
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would meet in Mrs. Lahti’s Room for a 
singing assembly. | accompanied on the 
piano and knew each week I would 
have to play “Old McDonald’s Farm” 
as it was Don Ziak’s favorite tune. 

I taught with many wonderful teach- 
ers. A few were Hilda Lahti, Velma 
Vlastelicia, Hildred Meyer, and Martha 
Heilman. John Hepburn and Tim 
Dugan were custodians for some of the 
years | taught and were such a great 
help with the children. One time, I men- 
tioned to Tim: “It would be great to 
have a little playhouse in the corner of 
the basement.” Next thing I knew, one 
was being built and the “kids” had great 
fun at recesses and lunch time. 

In 1940, I met George Salvon at a 
dance at the Wickiup Grange in 
Svensen. Soon after, we were married. 
George had a daughter, Mary, and a son, 
Benjamin. (He had custody the summer 
months.) They were the same ages as 
my daughters and we spent alot of good 
times together during the summer 
months. One month each summer, we 
would rent a house in Seaside and many 
of our friends would come and spend 
time. Clam feeds were always the best 
dinners provided. Back then the limit 
was thirty-six and plentiful. George had 
a duck shack at Ivy Station above 
Svensen and we spent summers and 
most duck seasons there as George was 
an avid duck hunter. He passed away in 
1947. I continued my education while 
teaching and received a degree in Edu- 
cation, plus a Principal Certificate in 
1954 from Western Oregon University. 

School board member Mr. Rene 
DuPont called on me late one evening, 
after a school board meeting and asked 
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if | would take the position of principal 
of the Knappa Primary School. I accept- 
ed. There were now just the Ist and 2nd 
grades as all classes 3rd thru 8th moved 
to the high school. I spent the next twen- 
ty years being principal and teaching 
2nd grade until 1968. The Hilda Lahti 
Grade School was then built and | 
taught there until my retirement in 1973. 

There were many special people in 
my life that were so willing and gra- 
cious in helping me meet my goals in 
the teaching profession. | taught in the 
Knappa School District for forty years. 
Twenty of those years I was principal 
and teacher of the Knappa Primary 
School. 

After thirty-four years of being sin- 
gle, | was having lunch at the Wickiup 
Grange and an old classmate of mine 
was there. Wasn’t long before Bob 
Mclntyre and I were married. We spent 
so much time in our travel trailer explor- 
ing parks and campgrounds in Oregon 
and Washington. We made guided tours 
to Alaska, Hawaii, Nova Scotia,. Victo- 
ria, B.C., Scandinavian countries, and 
cruised through the Panama Canal. Bob 
passed away in 1996. 

Ever since high school, I’ve either 
been playing the piano or organ for 
relaxation. Now with my arthritis, | am 
unable to play. 

I have belonged to many organiza- 
tions: Eastern Star, Ladies Oriental 
Shrine, Oregon Teacher’s Association, 
Retired Teachers Association, Univer- 
sity Women, and was a member of the 
United Methodist Church in Astoria. 
And of course there was the Bunco 
Club in Knappa | belonged to until | 
moved to Astoria. 
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Katherine McPherson McIntyre and her two daughters, Frances Vanderburg and 
Geraldine Gould, Christmas 2003. 
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In 1999, I won two tickets to the 
Portland Trailblazers game at the Rose 
Garden through the Knappa Schools 
Foundation Dinner. My daughter, 
Geraldine, took me and this was anoth- 
er great time as I’ve always been a 
Blazer fan. 

I now live in Astoria at the Clatsop 
Retirement Village where I lead a very 
comfortable life. Activities are plentiful, 


ple. Former teachers and friends I’ve 
known for years are also here. It doesn’t 
seem possible that this is my 30th year 
of retirement. 

I have a large family though only 
having two daughters: ten grandchil- 
dren, thirteen great-grandchildren, and 
three great-great grandchildren. 

Life has been good and I am thank- 
ful every day that I spent all my years 


nursing care around the clock, meals 


in such a great place as Knappa. 
delicious, and have met many new peo- 
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COLONY FOR KNAPPA 


Mr. A.K. Barrow, one of the reliable residents of Clatsop county who left us on 
the breaking out of the Black-hills [gold] fever in 1876 returned to his former home 
near Knappa last week bringing with him several permanent settlers, Mr. Geo. Soles 
[Sold], Mr. Sloop, Mr. Fred Allen, and Mr. Wheeler, with others to come, now en 
route from Colorado. This party came through from Kelton, via Boise city, Union, 
Pendleton, and The Dalles, across the Cascade mountains by wagons to Portland, 
thence by steamer to Knappa. They bring their teams and stock with them, and are 
prepared to go at once to work upon the fertile soil of “the prairie,” which only awaits 
the coming of hardy people to produce astonishing amounts of everything that grows 
on land. Mr. Barrow is thoroughly informed with respect to that part of the country, 
and we predict that if the soil there is worked as industriously as a miner would delve 
in mother earth searching for precious metals, Knappa will prove to be a much 
wealthier mine than the best in the Black-hills or Colorado. We extend to them all the 
hand of welcome, and wish them god speed in the building up of new homes in the 
land of the setting sun. There is room for more, and we say come. What this country 
needs is farms and farmers. There is always a cash market and a steady demand for 
what the soil produces, and we have in all parts of this county, but in Knappa and 
Nehalem particularly, land already arable that will, with a little attention from the 
agriculturist, produce its value out of the crops in the first year. There is work for the 
farmer everywhere and he has only to buy cheap land, look after it, and then it will 
be only a question of time in this civilizing age, when the farmer becomes a capital- 
ist... Raise your sons in the country if you would make valuable and thrifty men of 
them. There is a fascination in the pernicious atmosphere of the cities that unfits 
young men for either tradesmen or farmers, if left there too long, and converts them 
into idlers with the commune. —From the Weekly Astorian, August 29, 1878 
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A longtime teaching career that began in the Olney area 


The Green Years 


By Hilda Luoto Lahti 


The following is an excerpt from a 
manuscript sent to us from Bobbie 
Grycko of Portland, a niece of Hilda 
Lahti. 


I have been involved in teaching 
school from 1916 to 1965. During the 
early years, that is, between 1916 and 
about 1921, I taught in one room schools 
in what were then out-of-way places. 

Consolidation has just about elimi- 
nated the one-room school, and I don’t 
think many people regret that, least of 
all the teachers. No one could possibly 
do all the work that needed to be done 
in a school where all the grades were 
crowded together in one room with one 
person responsible for teaching every- 
one everything. The State Eighth Grade 
Examinations given at the end of each 
year haunted the teacher and the pupils. 
Factual information including many 
dates, had to be drilled. Examination 
time petrified some children with the 
gimlet-eyed examiner hired from the 
community to see that no one cheated. 
It was unthinkable that anyone would 
fail, but some did, unfortunately. 

However, there were some good 
things about the one-room school. For 
one thing, children in the lower grades 
absorbed a great deal of knowledge dur- 
ing the years they spent listening to the 


teacher and the older students dis- 
cussing and demonstrating. Some 
schools of today are mixing groups for 
that very reason. Another advantage 
was that children had opportunities to 
help one another. They often did that 
amazingly well, and worked hard for the 
privilege. The teachers beginning their 
careers in one-room schools in these 
hard times were too busy to dwell on the 
disadvantages. As a rule, they liked their 
jobs, and enjoyed the friendly people of 
their communities. 

When I graduated from Lincoln High 
School in Portland, Oregon, I received a 
One Year State Teachers’ Certificate, 
based on teachers’ training courses and 
some practice teaching in the Portland 
Schools. I wanted to become a teacher, 
and | knew I had to go to college, but 
times were hard, no money was avail- 
able. So, I tried hard to get a school. 

“Too young to handle the big boys,” 
said many a school director, as I applied. 
Discipline was very important, they 
said. 

Finally I got a contract to teach in 
the Olney branch school at the Western 
Cooperage lumber camp in the hills 
between Olney and Jewell. I was elat- 
ed. My salary was to be fifty dollars a 
month for a term of six months. I 
blessed Mrs. Harrison, the wonderful 
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Hilda Luoto Lahti, teacher at Knappa 
and Olney schools, and principal at 
Knappa grade school which was 
named in her honor. 


woman who was the school clerk. I had 
visited her when I applied for the 
school, and liked her very much. She 
was always a welcome visitor at 
school, | remember. 

One September evening found me 
standing near a logging railroad track in 
a clearing surrounded by a dark, 
gloomy forest. Up the track to my right 
were blazing lights from a _ noisy 
machine shop, a panting, glowing loco- 
motive, and a few lighted houses and 
buildings. Ahead of me a bear ambled 
across the road. It was along that road 
that I had just come with Billy Deeds, 
the mailcarrier, who had left me there, 
and driven on to Jewell where he lived. 
I surveyed my household goods scat- 
tered around my feet. When my eyes 
rose to a small, shabby building on a 
hill. There was a flagpole in front of it. 
That must be the school house, | 
thought. I was not impressed. 
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“You must be the school teacher.” a 
pleasant voice said behind me. | turned. 
“Lam Mrs. Churchill. Won’t you come 
in and have dinner with us, and I will 
take you to the schoolhouse later?” 

(For benefit of those who have read 
Big Sam, this lady was Sam Churchill’s 
sister-in-law. )* 

After a good meal, and pleasant 
conversation with the Churchills, I felt 
better. We went to the schoolhouse 
lighted by Mrs. Churchill’s lantern. 

“I must tell you,’ explained Mrs. 
Churchill on the way up the hill, “that 
there is a disagreement between the 
Olney School district whose branch 
school this is, and the camp. Each insists 
that it is the duty of the other to furnish 
wood for the school. Neither side will 
give in, so you may have to go home.” 

At the time | thought it might be a 
good thing. But chances of getting 
another school were poor, and I had 
signed a contract. I decided I would 
stick it out no matter what. As we 
entered the schoolroom, | noticed an 
axe in one corner of the room near the 
heater, and thought it might prove to be 
a handy tool. 

“Il stay,” I told my companion. 

The schoolroom occupied most of 
the building, leaving very little room for 
what was supposed to be the teacher's 
apartment. There was a wood heater 
with a flat top in one corner. How much 
wood would that monster consume in 
six months, I wondered to myself. There 
was a teacher’s desk, some desks for the 
children, a couple of chairs, and a line 
of windows on each side of the room. 


“Cross lights.’ I told = Mrs. 
Churchill, and she agreed. 
43 


On one side of the room near the out- 
side door was the only blackboard in the 
room, a small one, I thought. A box of 
chalk, and a Webster's Unabridged Dic- 
tionary completed the teaching equip- 
ment at the school. No one had even 
thought of a law supplying textbooks to 
students then. That law had to wait for 
Julius Meier to become the governor of 
Oregon, so I did not expect to see text- 
books there. I had brought my own. 

My living quarters at the back of the 
building were a revelation in rustic car- 
pentry. Being a daughter of a part-time 
carpenter, I surveyed the room with 
wonder and astonishment. Someone had 
made the furniture from unplaned lum- 
ber which matched the walls. There was 
no evidence of skill shown. The rough 
door with a homemade latch, and a 
board across it, and the bed thrown 
together from thick boards, the orange 
crate up-ended with an oil lamp on it by 
the bed, the tiny table and chair near a 
small window, and the board nailed on 
the wall with a few hooks under for 
clothing seemed unbelievable. The tiny 
cookstove in the corner looked almost 
like a toy, and a toy I found it to be. The 
firebox was too small to produce heat, 
and anything put into the oven to bake 
came out with a thin layer of ashes. I 
used the flat-topped heater in the 
schoolroom when I wanted to cook any- 
thing. There wasn’t much to cook any- 
way. The commisary sold mostly sta- 
ples, so I ate a great many crackers with 
coffee, and cooked meat when the com- 
misary happened to have any. Some- 
times I was invited to dinner in the 
homes of the camp families. And I did 
go to Astoria some week-ends when I 


got paid. I rode in the locomotive, or 
with the mailman. 

My first night was disturbed by all 
kinds of weird noises: screeches, 
paddings, and the murmur of the wind 
moaning through the trees. It sounded 
like the ocean. I was also filled with 
apprehension about the wood situation. 

The next morning I went outside to 
gather wood, and found that it would not 
be as arduous a task as | had thought. 
There were many limbs, sticks, and 
partly rotten logs around the school. I 
smiled to myself as I thought that I 
might be able to clear about an acre in 
the six months I would be there, and 
leave a nice clean space for a yard. 

There were fourteen pupils in the 
school in all grades but the eighth. No 
eighth grade was fine, because it meant 
that I would not have to return in May to 
give the examinations. This school 
would be out the first week in March. 
The children were neat, well-mannered 
and cooperative. We had outside sani- 
tary facilities, of course, so the children 
would lift up one finger if they wished 
to leave the room, and two if they want- 
ed to speak to someone. It seems silly 
now, but I had read that in some author- 
itative book, and I then thought it was a 
neat idea. I had been thoroughly 
impressed with keeping order. The chil- 
dren adopted it with no questions asked. 

The blackboard I kept for demonstra- 
tions and explanations. There was no 
duplicator, of course, so I spent my 
evenings writing outlines, tests, songs, 
and everything else that I wanted the 
children to have. Fourteen copies of 
each thing took a long time, so I had no 
time to get lonely. We learned phonics, 
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regardless of age. Some probably knew 
them already, but at least one mother 
thanked me for teaching her fourth 
grade son to read at last. I told her that 
the short term, not the teachers, was at 
fault. Maybe he was a late bloomer. 

The course of study at that time out- 
lined that history and geography were to 
be taught as separate subjects, not com- 
bined as they are now. The only physical 
education we had was running through 
the woods after school, or hiking along 
the roads towards Olney or Jewell. 
Weekends I spent running around with 
the children. No wild animal would dare 
molest us, we made so much noise. Peo- 
ple talked about cougars, but we never 
saw any — only bears. 

Usually the day’s work was interrupt- 
ed by disturbances of some kind. A bear 
would tour the school grounds, and 
everyone would want to watch him. The 
stovepipe would fall down, filling the 
room with smoke. I would climb on a 
chair, don a pair of canvas gloves, and, 
with the help of the older pupils, replace 
the stack. Or, someone would yell, “The 
ceiling is on fire!” Where the stovepipe 
went through the ceiling, there was no 
protection, except space, and every once 
in a while the ceiling would start smol- 
dering. Then I would climb a chair, 
receive a pail of water and a dipper from 
the children, and put out the fire. There 
was no danger. Outside was easily 
accessible. 

We had no library, so I sent for a trav- 
eling library from Oregon State Library 
in Salem. They promptly sent a library 
for use of adults as well as children. The 
books arrived via Billy Deeds, who left 
them at the track from where we carried 
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them to the school in great excitement. | 
had always loved libraries, and now my 
esteem was tripled. : 

When January arrived, and snow had 
covered the ground for a long time, and 
more was coming, I began to worry 
about the wood situation. Then, Bob and 
Kate Ziak, newly married, arrived in 
camp. (Parents of Bob Ziak, Jr., the envi- 
ronmentalist.) Bob had to secure and fix 
a house for them in camp, so Kate, in the 
meanwhile, stayed with me, while Bob 
stayed in camp and ate at the cookhouse. 
Bob made a big pile of wood for us. 
Some mornings found Kate and me 
cooking hotcakes on the top of the school 
heater when they [the children] came to 
school. My wood problem was solved. 

We had some “doings” at the school, 
such as a Halloween party. I don’t 
remember too much about it, except that 
the parents came, and were probably 
bored, but good sports, and that the floor 
was wet with spills during apple bob- 
bings, and such games. The Christmas 
party was skipped for most people left 
camp during the Christmas shut-down, 
and I did too. 

Just as the end of the term was 
approaching, I received a letter from 
Mrs. Harrison that the teacher at the 
main school at Olney had resigned 
because she had married, and that I had 
been elected to finish her term at sev- 
enty dollars a month. There was one 
week of the six month’s term left, so 
Mrs. Churchill, my first greeter in 
camp, who had been a teacher, agreed 
to finish the term. I remember that I 
paid her with a ten dollar gold piece. 

At Olney, I had a comfortable place 
to stay at the Olney Hotel. I had to walk 


nN 


a couple of miles to school and back, 
but I was used to walking and did not 
mind it. Mrs. Harrison had resigned as 
clerk, and Mr. Watson became clerk. I 
had to walk a couple of miles farther up 
the road to get my check, and how I 
dreaded that! Both Mr. Watson and his 
wife were deaf, and their dog was not 
glad to see me when I came. I hung 
around outside the fence until either Mr. 
Watson or his wife would notice me, 
and come out to rescue me. 

Another one-room school | taught in 
the early days was in the hills between 
Mosier, Oregon and The Dalles. | 
believe that was in 1918. The place was 
totally different from the environment in 
which I had lived up to that time. It was 
a dry area with only scrub oak here and 
there, instead of a landscape filled in 
with brush and trees. Mount Hood 
looked close enough to reach by walk- 
ing over a knoll. She loomed wonderful- 
ly beautiful, especially in the early 
morning when she shone white against 
the rosy sky. Rattlesnakes were numer- 
ous, people said, and I was afraid of 
them at first. But, I never saw any--only 
the rattles the children brought to school 
with their stories of how dangerous the 
snakes were. I became immune to their 
tales after a while, and quite nonchalant 
about snakes. People here made a living 
by growing apples and peaches, or 
working in the orchards and packing 
houses of other people. Most people 
were quite well-to-do, but not rich. 

The school was a typical one-room 
kind with all eight grades. When | 
arrived, the weather was warm, so I did 
not need to worry about a fire to heat 
the schoolroom, and since there was no 


rain, it was easy to keep the schoolhouse 
clean. My first grade consisted of two 
little Finnish girls who had been in 
school a little while the year before, but 
they were so shy and felt so out of place 
that they had learned neither the English 
language nor anything that had been 
taught. Since I spoke the Finnish lan- 
guage, I could help them learn English. 
I put the name of every object in the 
room on it, and then proceded to teach 
the two little girls the sounds. It was sur- 
prising how soon they learned to read 
through phonics, and to understand and 
speak English. Their shyness had been a 
handicap; but, because I could speak to 
them in Finnish, they felt at home. It 
didn’t take them too long before they 
were talking and playing with the oth- 
ers. One day as the girls were learning 
their phonics, I looked up and saw their 
father leaning in through the open win- 
dow from outside mouthing the sounds 
with his girls, his face shining with 
delight. He listened with great pride 
when they read. After that I would wait 
to have the girls read until I saw their 
father come to his station at the window. 
I don’t claim to have performed any 
miracle. Relaxation and confidence 
made the change in the girls. They were 
not retarded. The other grades consisted 
of youngsters who were conscientious 
and intelligent, generally did well. I sent 
their corrected tests to the county office 
for approval, and the children were 
interested to get them back when they 
had been approved... 

Schools have changed, and I have 
changed, for the better, I hope; but 
memories of my early teaching days are 
surprisingly clear and rather precious. 
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The rest of Hilda Luoti Lahti’s 
story is omitted here but is available in 
the archives at CCHS. Except for one 
and a half years, she taught in Oregon 
from 1916 to 1965. From 192] to 1965 
she taught schools in Knappa. For the 
last fifteen years, she was the school 
principal. 

Hilda Luoto Lahti was born May 4, 
1896 and passed away July 22, 1978. 
The Hilda Lahti grade school in Knap- 
pa was named in her honor. Her son, 


Lee Lahti, is a faithful recorder of 


events in the Knappa and Brownsmead 
area with his video equipment. 


Jackson, 


Excerpts from this story were print- 
ed in the Bicentennial (1976) issue of 
Oregon Teachers Remember publica- 
tion by the Oregon Retired Educators 
Association, Inc. This hook also con- 
tains the reminiscences of Maud 
Crouter, Sedoris Jordan Daniels, Nina 
Bessie Nichols, Agnes 
Ramvik, Hilma Peterson, Katherine 
Salvon (McIntyre), Florence Tagg and 
Dorothy Whitney, who all either taught 
in Clatsop County or lived here. 

*The book, Big Sam, by Sam 
Churchill, is on sale at the Heritage 
Museum and the Carriage House. 








Who are these people and what are they doing? Where are they? This photograph 
was among many made from glass plate negatives in the collection of the City of 
Astoria. Part of the answer was found in a photo in the Coe Photo Collection at the 
Oregon Historical Society. See the next page. 
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Oregon Hi Soc Photo #86-23 





At left is seated the familiar figure of Elmer A. Coe and his wife (possibly wife 2, 
Lottie M. Harmon Coe) who are enjoying a cup of coffee brewed over a fire in a 
(paint?) can. (See previous page.) Elmer Coe is the photographer and resident of 
Svensen whose photographs often appear in Cumtux. These people have been 
feasting on a picnic lunch of boiled eggs and other unidentifed foods; the girl on 
the page before is holding bread in her hand. They appear to be on a boat dock. 
Outside the shelter can be seen piling in the river. A letter box for mail is on the 
wall behind the bench. The advertisement for Heath and Milligan paint on the 


door frame adds an ironic note. Is this the Svensen boat dock? If you know where 
this is, please let us know. 











Become a member of the Clatsop County Historical Society! 

To subscribe to Cumtux, a quarterly publication of the Clatsop County Histor- 
ical Society, join the Society by calling (503) 325-2203 or write to CCHS, P.O. 
Box 88, Astoria, OR 97103. 


Most back issues of Cumtux are available at the Heritage Museum for $5.00 
each plus mailing costs. Complete your collection. 


Are you interested in a particular subject? Our every name index can locate the 
issue you want. Call the Heritage Museum (503) 338-4849. 
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Editor’s Notes 


Carl Aarnio, Snookie Barendse, and Frank Frost, old timers of the Brownsmead 
and Knappa area, have a lot of stories to tell and at a recent meeting of the Browns- 
mead Historical Society at the community hall in Brownsmead, they reminisced 
about their years growing up here. In a little over two years, the historical society 
under the leadership of Jon Westerholm has had twenty-four monthly meetings. At 
each meeting, old-timers are invited, along with their relatives, to share the stories 
of their families. At the meeting in June, Elli Paronen Riutta and her sisters, and 
brother, Carl told how their parents helped them to get a good education and encour- 
aged them when problems arose. There was much laughter and a few tears in the 
telling. This is a wonderful way to spend an afternoon! Meetings will resume in the 
fall after the summer break. Everyone is welcome to attend. Bring some item for the 
potluck before the meeting and prepare to enjoy yourself. No membership fees. 

Correction 

A column in the November 2, 2003 Oregonian contained several errors in a story 
about the return of the cranium of Chief Comcomly to the U.S. This column was 
used as one of the sources for the article “The History of the Comcomly Canoe 
Memorial” in the Winter 2004 issue of Cumtux. A couple of the errors slipped past 
both the Cumtux author and the editor. Thomas Bell pointed out that the cranium of 
Chief Comcomly was returned to the U.S. solely through the efforts of Burnby Bell, 
his father, a noted Clatsop County historian. He asked that we make the correction. 

Missing students from AHS Class of 1949 

Please contact Carol Lambert Carruthers by email: sisilS02004@yahoo.com or 
phone (503) 861-2276 if you have any knowledge of, or clues to, the whereabouts of: 
Larry Bailey, Lorraine Raymond Bridger, Janet Carlson Holdiman, Gerald “Jerry” 
D. Cowan, Elaine Phae Lepp, Arthur Paul Roberts, Ronald Eugene Thompson, Betty 
Lou Webber, Merrill Weijola, Norma Wiese and Patricia Woodfield Jackson. The 
55th Reunion of the Class of 1949 will be held at the Red Lion Inn from the 24th to 
26th of September, 2004. 


CCHS Photo * 10,085-717 
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Sidi irene 
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Hoose Boats 
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Houseboats on the east side of Tongue Point ca. 1915, the homes of fisher- 
men and their families. See the interview with Dorothy Labiske and 
Emmy Oren in this issue. Photo by Elmer Coe. 
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